LABOR'S GOAL! 
To Repeal 
Taft-Hartley Law 
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(Release from State 
San Francisco.—Representatives 


Federation of Labor) 
of 18 West Coast employer organi- 


zations voted, at the closing session of a conference at Lake Tahoe, 
to form a permanent committee on legislative matters, under chair- 
manship of George O. Bahrs, gerieral counsel of the San Francisco 


Employers Council. 


The conference declared that the permanent 


standing committee to be established will act as a clearing house for 
. cooperative action on local legis- | 


lation. 
The intent. of the conference was 
expressed with the habitually-used 


candor when employers get to- 
gether, by Mr. C. R. Leslie, the 
general counsel of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, 
Los Angeles, who stated that the 
curtailment of secondary boycott- 
ing would require the National La- 
bor Relations Board to take the 
view that the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law which outlaw 
secondary boycotts supersede the 
rights of free speech, of which 
picketing is an expression. 

It is obvious from this approach 
that the intent is to outlaw not 
only the secondary boycott but 

Iso primary picketing, since the 
subordination of free speech, which 
forms the basis of picketing, would 
be superseded as so stated. 

In discussing the difficulties of 
finding relief from secondary boy- 
cotts, despite the decision in the 
Blaney case, which outlawed the 
“hot cargo” statute, Mr. Bahrs re- 
ported that it is possible to draw 
up a new statute that would elim- 
inate the objections raised by the 
State Supreme Court and would 
still accomplish the end in view 
of the employers to nullify and 
outlaw secondary boycotts. Mr. 
Bahrs stated plainly that second- 
ary boycotts should be declared il- 
legal rather than an unfair labor 
practice, 

Labor can anticipate a concerted 
drive on the part of the employers, 
at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, to amend or to submit a 
measure reinstituting the outlaw- 
ing of the secondary boycott. The 
fight will have to be countered 
with all the resources labor can 
command. 

Once again the need for the re- 
apportionment of the State Sen- 
ate is emphasized, for it is from 
this house that it can be antici- 
pated that such a measure will 
emanate. 

Gilford G. Rowland, legislative 
representative in Sacramento for 
the San Francisco Employers 
Council, urged employers to get 
out and induce men of abiliy to 
become candidates for the Legisla- 
ture, and to support them in their 
campaigns. He is reported to have 
said: “If you don’t, you'll see a 
gradual deterioration of the Legis- 
jature.” 

It is evident that the employers 
are embarking on an offensive pro- 
gram in the legislative field in the 
state, and that labor must be alert 
to the full implications of this pur- 
pose. It can be summarized as a 
program of further restrictive leg- 
islation. 


Demand End 
Of ‘Spy’ Probe 


New York. 
current House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee hearings was 


-4 urged by leading artists, writers, 


‘educators and scientists who con- 
demned the “spy” probe as sub- 
stitution of “trial by public inquisi- 
tion for trial by jury.” 

J. Raymond Walsh, Olin Downes, 
O. John Rogge, Dr. Allan M. But- 
ler, Max Weber and Louis Unter- 
meyer were among the signers of 
the protest, which was released by 
the Natl. Council of the Arts Sci- 
ences & Profession. Motive of the 
hearings, they said, was a “desire 
to subvert, to smear, to divert a 
people in need of houses, anti-in- 
flation legislation, medical care.” 


AND _HERE WE 
4, 


Why Farmers 
Are Supporting 
Proposition 13 


(Release from State Fed. of Labor) 

San Francisco—One of: the clear- 

est reasons for advocating Senate 
Reapportionment—No. 13 on the 
November ballot—was stated by a 
Deputy District Grange Master in 
a recent Sonoma County meeting. 
“We in this district are’ small 
farmers and smal] in number,” he 
declared. “But in Los Angeles 
County we have three Grange 
units that should get more repre- 
sentation in the State Senate. We 
| might even find a small farmer 
elected to the State Senate. 

“We can be certain we can’t get 
better representation by the pres- 
ent system. We'll have to depend 
on our Grange members in larger 
population areas to bring us more 
equal representation. We should 
all vote for Senate Reapportion- 
ment.” 

That goes for California citizens 
in all parts of the state. 

If you are a farmer, a smal] 
businessman, a professional man 
or a worker—there are more of 
your kind of people in the larger 
centers of population who can 
elect a State Senate which is re- 
sponsive to people and not to spe- 
cial or monopolistic interests. 

Senate Reapportionment—No. 13 
on the General Election ballot— 
|proposes to restore more equal 
representation for the people and 
eliminate the concentration of 
power now in the hands of a few. 


U.C. Extension 


Classes Grow 


One of the most comprehensive 
adult education programs ever un- 
|dertaken by University of Califor- 
nia Extension will get underway 
during September as over 300 
classes open in San Francisco, 
Oakland and Berkeley. 

Classes scheduled for the fall se- 
mester range from anthropology to 
zoology, with especially wide cov- 
‘erage being given both to the 
background and current problems 
in the domestic and international 
political scenes. 

Classes are held in San Fran- 
cisco at 540 Powell Street, 140 
Montgomery Street, and the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music. 
In Oakland, classes are at 1730 
Franklin Street; in Berkeley, Ex- 
tension courses are givenon the 
University of California campus. 

Some of the courses included this 
year are Parties, Politics and Pres- 
sure Groups; Primitive Man as a 
Philosopher; Lecture Readings of 
Great Literature; Experiment and 
Reaction in Modern Poetry; Great 
Religious Books, with emphasis on 
actual literary history; and Legal 
Problems in Everyday Life, a 
course planned for the layman. 

Enrollment in most University of 
California Extension classes is 
open to everyone regardless of 
| previous educational training. First 
meetings of the classes are open 
to the public without charge. Class 
announcements listing specific 
courses, meeting dates, instructors 
and fees may be obtained from all 
Extension Centers. 


Starts Oct. | 


Preliminary construction work is 
scheduled to start on Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company’s huge new 
Moss Landing Steam Plant on Oc- 
tober 1, according to announce- 
ment in Salinas today by T. Em- 
met Ward, Coast Valleys Division 
Manager of P. G. and E. 

More than 1500 union workmen 
will be employed on the project, 
Ward said, with construction tak- 
ing approximately 2% years. 

H. F. Cleary of the Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation, 
of Boston, designers and construc- 
tors of the plant, will be superin- 
tendent of construction. He has 
established a temporary Office in 
Salinas to direct the prelimianry 
stages of the project. 

Cleary was construction. super- 
intendent of the Federal atomic 
energy plant at Qak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, and more recently of 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany’s New steam plant at Redon- 
do Beach. The Stone and Webster 
firm aiso is the designer and con- 
structor of P. G. and E.’s Kern 
Steam Plant near Bakersfield and 
the Hunters Point Steam Plant 
in San Francisco. 

The Moss Landing plant will 
have an installed capacity of 402,- 
000 horsepower, making it the 
largest generating plant on the 
P. G. and E system. Ward said 
that estimated cost of the project 
is $51,500,000. 

The first of three 134,000-horse- 
power units in the Moss Landing 
plant is scheduled to be placed in | 
service in the spring of 1950. The 
other two units are scheduled for 
operation in the spring of 1951. 

“The hundreds of workmen and 
their families living in the area 
of the new plant will have a sub- 
stantial - influence on the _ local 
economy,” Ward said. 

“The benefits of the new payroll 
will be felt throughout Monterey 
County.” 

The Moss Landing project is 
part of P. G. and E.’s big postwar 
construction program, now in its 
third year, which will add nearly 
2,000,000 horsepower to the Com- 
pany’s generation capacity. 

“Two new P. G. and E. plants 
!already have been completed since 
the end of the war, adding 234,000 
horsepower to the power supply of 
Northern and Central California,” 
Ward said. “Construction began 
immediately after the war and by 
the end of this year more than 
$300,000,000 will have been invest- 
ed in new facilities. Our current 
building expenditures exceed $10,- 
000,000 a month.” 


Culinary 467 
Cancels Meet 
Of Sept. 27 


Cancellation of the regular meet- 
ing the Culinary Alliance 467 on 
Monday night, September 27, was 
voted by the union at last week’s 
meeting. 

The coming meeting was can- 
celled because Secretary Bertha A. 
Boles of Local 467 will be in Long 
Beach attending the State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention there. 

Two new members were initiated 
by Lecal 467 at the last meeting, 
it was reported. 


Bartenders 545 
Name Delegates 


Two delegates from Bartenders 
Union 545'‘were named recently to 
attend the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor cohvention in Long 
Beach next week. 

Union Secretary Al Clark and 
former Secretary Pete Balestra 
will leave on Thursday to attend 
the state’ federation meeting and 
also the state council meeting of 
their craft. 


Mutual Group 
Meets Oct. 14 


Next meeting of secretaries of 
Culinary and Bartender Unions of 
last week. The officials and dele- 
this area will be held on October 
gates from unions involved have 
14 in Salinas, it was announced 
formed a “mutual association” for 
joint consideration of mutual prob- 
lems. 


Fish Canners Busy 


Members of the Fish Cannery 
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Above is a view of the interior of the new ofices for General Teamsters and Warehousemen’s 


Union 890 of Monterey County, the offices located at 274 E. Alisal Street, 
quarters for the union provides 1500 square feet of space for better service to 


Salinas. The new head- 
embers of Local 890. 


Necessary offices to provide privacy for officials of the union plus a small meeting hall in the rear 


are provided 


where matters must be discussed 
progress can be 


in the union’s history, 


in the new headquarters, 


The private offices allow better service to union members 


involving the every day lives of the members. For the first time 


maintains a sub-office in Monterey to service the membership there. 


office workers, Frances Haynes, 


Peter A. Andrade .and President-Business Agent Albert 
(“Bud”) Kenyon has a private office in rear of the section used by the office girls. 


in charge of the office; 
Andrade, who assists when needed. On the right, the offices are for Mrs. Haynes (front) ; 


R. Harris. 


Bernice Redlin, 


reported insofar as this service is concerned, The union also 


Shown above are the union’s 
Millie Atnip and Maude 
Secretary 
Representative W. G. 
Standing in the 


Business 


rear inspecting the small meeting hall is George Van Dusen, a business agent of a fellow Teamster 


union, Local 287 of San Jose. 


Janitors Open 
Salinas Drive; 
Company Signs 


Joseph M. Fitzgerald, business 
representative of Building Service 
Employees Union 77 of San Jose, 
was in the Salinas area last week 
conducting an organizing campaign 
for janitors and window washers 
there. Local 77 has jurisdiction 
over Monterey County. 

One firm, the American Janitor 
and Window Service Company, 
operated by Victor Molinari, has 
signed a contract with Local 77 
and is operating fully union—the 
only union janitor service in Sali- 
Nas just now, Fitzgerald said. 

The firm is located at 237 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Salinas, and contrac- 
tors and other are urged to oper- 
ate their jobs 100 per cent union 
by demanding union window wash- 
ers and janitor service. 


Hollister Picket 
Line Continued 


Pickets of Bartenders Union 545 
and Culinary Alliance 467 contin- 
ued to march before the Hart- 
mann Hotel and the Towne Club 
of Hollister last week in the un- 
ions’ combined efforts to unionize 
the houses. 

The bar formerly was under 
union agreement but Mitchell Da- 
bo, Operator of both the club and 
the hotel-restaurant, has refused 
to unionize the resaurant, accord- 
ing to union Officials. 

Co-operation of unions in the 
Hollister area was praised by Al 
Clark, secretary of Local 545, last 
week. Particularly of assistance 
has been the co-operative effort of 
union teamsters, Clark said. 

In San Jose, Business Agent 
Otto E. Sargent of the Building 
& Construction Trades Council, is- 
sued an appeal to all building 
tradesmen in the Hollister area to 
give all possible support to the 
unions in the picketing. 


Western Frozen 
Foods Workers 
Vote for AFL 


Employees of the Western Frozen 
Foods Co. plant at Watsonville 
voted unanimously in a National 
Labor Relations Board representa- 
tion election last week to have San 
Jose Cannery Workers Union 679 
represent them. 

All workers eligible to cast bal- 
lots were present and voted—for 
the AFL. Negotiations with the 
company have been started. The 


Workers Union of Monterey con-| ballot called for the AFL union or 


tinued busy last week as local fish- 
ermen broukht in good hauls of 
! sardines, anchovies and mackerel, 
union officials said. In addition, 
some fish was trucked into Mon- 
terey canneries from southern 
ports, 


for “no union.” 

In an NLRB election at the 
Fresh Frozen Foods plant at Wat- 
sonville, a tie resulted with 21 for 
the AFL union and 21 for no 
union. Another election is expected 


to be held, 


| VOTE YES 
NEXT WEEK 
| FOR AFL 


Lettuce Shed workers.in the 
Salinas, Hollister and Watson- 
ville areas are urged to vote 
YES on the National Labor Re- 
lations Board ballots next week 
in the representative election to 
determine if Local 912 of the 
AFL Fresh ruit and Vegetable 
Workers Union, a Teamster af- 
filate, is to represent the shed 
workers of the area. 

The FTA-CIO has been ruled 
off the ballot because officials 
have not compiled with the 
Taft-Hartley Law. A YES vote 
is for the AFL while a NO vote 
is for no union representation 
at all. The present CIO con- 
tract expired December 1 and 
the AFL will start negotiations 
at once if the shed workers, 
who bolted the CIO union re- 
cently, vote YES in the election. 


Welfare Fund 
Benefit Set 
By Local 483 


Plans for a benefit party at the 
Monterey Legion Hall on Jefferson 
Street on the evening of Tuesday, 
November 9, are being laid by Cu- 
linary-Bartenders Union 483 - of 
Monterey, profits from the party 


to’ go to the union’s sick benefit | 


and welfare fund. 

Union Secretary George L. Ric? 
said American Legion Post 41 has 
granted the union a concession in 
rental fee to make the party pcs- 
sible. 

Dancing and entertainment con- 
tinuously from 8 p.m. until the wee 
hours of the morning are planned. 

All members of the unicn’s 
executive board are on the ai- 
rangemen‘s committee. Special 
committees include: Tickets, 
Charles Osterloh and Crystal Ross; 
Entertainment, Gene King; Bar, 
Tom Nowell and Harry Wasson, 
and Advertising and Promotion, 
George L. Rice. 


Harter, Lara 
In King City 


George R. Harter, business agent 
of Carpenters Union 925 of Salinas, 
and Carl Lara, business agent for 
Painters Union 1104 and also for 
Electricians Union 243, were called 
to King City last week on union 
business. 

The officials devoted the entire 
day to organizational activity in 
behalf of their crafts in the 
southern part of the county. 


Bohlin Vacations 


Jim Bohlin, business agent of 
Monterey Painters Union 272, was 
away last week and this on his 
annual vacation. Brother Bohlin 


was reported to be deer hunting. 


LABOR 
COUNCIL 
NOTES 


The Monterey County Central 
Labor Union at Salinas is putting 
forth every effort in behalf of the 
| AFL Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers Union 912 and the union’s 

Relations Board election for let- 
| tuce shed workers next week. 

A council committee of Al Clark, 
Ivan Miller and A. B. Woodward 
was named to work with Team- 
sters Union 890 delegates to ar- 
range a parade just prior to the 
election to carry the AFL cam- 
paign throughout the area. 

The election is for the AFL or 
“no union,’ the CIO union from 
which the shed workers bolted sev- 
eral weeks ago having been ruled 
off the ballot because officials re- 
fused to sign non-Communist affi- 
davits in accord with the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

* 

Unions are continuing to show 
the film, “The Magic State,” to 
membership meetings, taking ad- 
vantage of the Labor Council’s 
| purchase of the motion picture, 
which sets forth reasons for re- 

apportionment of the State Sen- 
ate. 

On Tuesday night of this week 
Painters Union 1104 and Electri- 
cians Union 243 will hold a joint 
meeting at which the film will be 
shown. 

Last week Machinists 1729 and 
Carpenters 925 saw the films the 
same evening, although in differ- 
ent halls. 

Albert H. Harris has been added 
to the Film Committee of the La- 
bor Council to assist in scheduling 
the film, 


* * & 


Unions report to the Labor 
Council as follows: 

Barbers 827: Lee Elder named 
delegate to Staté Federation of 
Labor convention. Carpenters 925: 
Dues raised by vote of member- 
ship to meet increasing costs of 
operation. Culinary 467: Member- 
ship increase of 12 reported in 


August, 


AGRILLO 
RE-ELECTED 


Anthony Agrillo, secretary-treas- 
urer of the California State Associ- 
ation of Journeymen Barbers, Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists for 
some ten years, was re-elected at 
the association’s annual conven- 
tion held this year in Indianapolis 
in conjunction with the interna- 
tional convention of the craft. 

Word réceived here ‘was that 
Agrillo would return from India- 
napolis in time to attend the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor 
convention in Long Beach next 
week. He ‘is vice-president of Dis- 
trict 8 for the state federation, hes 


* 


WAREHOUSEMEN 
WA. AND HELPERS 
OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS 
CHAUFFEURS 


Affiliated with 


Ballots Defend 
Your Freedom 


BE SURE TO VOTE 
THIS YEAR AND 
EVERY YEAR 


WHOLE NO. 520 


General Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union 


Local 890 


274 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


Attention All Members: At our next general meeting, to be 
held at the Carpenters Hall, 422 North Main Street, Salinas, 
> on Thursday, October 7, two films will be shown; one regard- 
‘ing the DiGiorgio strike, entitled “Poverty in the Land of 
| Plenty”; and the other film will highlight the fight being con- 
| ducted by the State Federation of Labor to reapportion the 


State Senate, the bill commonly 


known as Proposition 13 which 


© will appear in the November election. This film illustrates the 
= reason why every working man and woman in this state 
| should vote YES on this most important measure. 
| On Thursday, October 14, at our regular meeting in Monte- 
rey, the above-mentioned films will also be shown. 

We have had one reading of our constitution and by-laws; 
second. reading will be held at our next general meeting in 


Salinas. 
*% 


TO ALL MEMBERS: 


Ba 
Since the State disability plan went into 


% 


effect whereby one per cent is deducted from your pay check which 
goes towards disability insurance on the same basis as unemployment 
insurance is afforded, the law allows any group of employees who 
are now covered by the California State Unemployment Insurance 
Act to adopt a voluntary disability insurance plan, provided such 
plan containes greater benefits than the State plan; and of course 
such a plan must be approved by the State Department. A voluntary 
plan has already been adopted at the C. B. Gentry plant at Gilroy 
ky members of this Union; a similar plan was adopted by members 
cf our Union working at the Raiter Canning Company, Salinas, last 


year. 


We are printing here a comparison of benefits so that you 


may familiarize yourselves with the conditions contained in the vol- 
untary plan as against those in the State plan. If you are interested 
and are covered by unemployment insurance you may petition your. 


Union so that such a plan may be 


afforded you in line with identical 


plans already in full force with members employed in the two firms 


mentioned in this column. 


A plan of Voluntary Disability Insurance 


(California Unemploy- 


ment Compensation Disability Benefits) for California Employees of 


Contractor Members, 


the Sen Francisco Electrical Contractors As- 


sociation, Inc., the Marin Electrical Contractors Association, Inc., the 
Peninsula Electrical Contractors Association, Inc. 

On December 1, 1946, benefits under the California State Unemploy- 
ment Disability Insurance Act became effective. 

This law as revised provides a weekly benefit to employees during 


time lost from work due to non-occupational injury or sickness. 


The 


i per cent deduction already being made from wages of employees 
‘ap to $3000 per year) which was previously paid into the State Un- 
employment Insurance Fund is now being used to provide the new 


benefits. 


Under the law, employees are either covered under the State Plan, 
[or they may elect to be covered under a Voluntary Plan which may 


b= underwritten by an insurance 


company. In order to qualify, a 


Voluntary Plan must be approved by the State, and furthermore it 
stand in regard the National Labor | ,,....¢ provide greater benefits than are provided by the State Plan. 


This plan, 
Co., does not involve a new or 


which will be underwritten by Federal Life Insurance 


additional payroll deduction. The 


money now being deducted from your earnings and paid to the State 
will merely be transferred to to insurance company to provide these 


benefits .The insurunce company 


does not require a special report. 


It only needs a copy of the employer's usual quarterly report to the 


State. 
COMPARISON 

VOLUNTARY PLAN BENEFITS 
Amount of Weekly Benefits 
Average Weekly 
Salary or Wage 

Less than $30.00 
$30.00 to $35.00 ...... 
$35.00 to $45.00 
$45.00 to $55.00 
$55.00 and over 

Maximum Benefits (Aggrigate) 
$520.00 to $780.00 for each period 
of disability. 


Weekly 
Benefit 


Maximum Weeks of Benefits 

26 weeks for each period of dis- 
ability. (With two claims, an em- 
ployee could receive a _ possible 
maximum of 50 weeks’ benefits in 
one year.) 


Waiting Periods - 

Benefits are paid starting with the 
first day of disability on nmon-oc 
cupational accidents. Benefits are 
paid starting with the eighth day 
of disability due to sickness. One- 
seventh of the weekly benefit is 
paid for each day of disability. 


Other Provisions 
Benefits will be paid in addition to 


(1) Salary or sick leave benefits 
paid by any employer, or 
(2) Insurance benefits the em- 
ployee may be entitled to re- 
ceive under any other insur- 
ance policies. 
(Continued 


Local 483 Has 
Four Delegates 


Culinary Alliance and Bartend- 


ers Union 483 of Monterey will 
have four delegates in Long 
Beach this week and next, ail 
named to attend the State Council 
of Culinary Workers and Bartend- 
ers and one named to attend the 
California State Federation of La- 
bor convention. 

Secretary George L. Rice will 
attend both meetings. Delegates to 
the craft convention include Pearl 


OF BENEFTTS 
STATE PLAN BENEFTTIS 


$10.00 to $25.00 per week based on 
earnings during highest quarter of 
base period, 


$163.00 to $650.00 for any one 
benefit year based on total earn- 
ings during base period. 


12 to 26 weeks maximum benefits 
for all disabilities during any one 
benefit year, based on total earn- 
ings during base period. 


Benefits are paid starting with the 
eighth day of disability due to 
sickness or non-occupational acci- 
dent. One-seventh of the weekly 
benefit is paid for each day of dis- 
ability. 


An employee may not draw State 
Fund benefits if he is receiving 
salary o« sick leave benefits equal 
to or exceeding his disability 
award. 


If an employee draws both. disabil- 
ity and unemployment insurance 
during the same year, he is limited 
to 150 per cent of one award if 
he qualifies for both benefits. 


on Page 4) 


Miller Secretary 
Of Clerks Union 


Garold Miller is new secretary 
and business representative of Re- 
tail Clerks Union 839, succeeding 
Walter Lester, who atest re- 
cently. 

Miller resides at 212 19t hSt., 
Pacific Grove. The union has of- 
fices in Roum 3, Giikbarg —— 


Robinson, Crystal Ross and Gene 


King. 


During Rice’s absence from Lo- | _ 
cal ahs hie CS 
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BIG STEAL BY BIG STEEL 


Since the war ended, our big enterprise corporations 
have radically changed their long established economic 
rules of doing business that previously prevailed. Be- 
fore the war industry did everything in its power to 
expand volume production and improve technological 
efficiency so as to increase the per capita productivity of 
the workers, thereby enabling them to reduce prices, in 
spite of competition and still make a larger net profit on 
their investment. 

Today, while improved machinery and technology 
continues to raise worker per capita output to an all- 
time peak, prices and profits have soared tremendously 
and have greatly outdistanced wage increases and the 
buying power of the workers. 

With rare exceptions the big corporations, par- 
ticularly the monopolies having price understandings 
between themselves and restricted territories, have been 
reaping utterly fantastic profits, while medium and 
small enterprise had to be content with shrinking profit 
ranges. 

Typical of this corporate avarice is the basic steel 
industry, paced by the United States Steel Corporation, 
largest of the steel giants. Recently, it granted a nine 
per cent wage increase to its production employes, mem- 
bers of the CIO Steel Workers Union. Other steel 
firms, as was expected, followed “the leader” in grant- 
ing a similar wage rise to their union employes. 

The financial position of U. S. Steel, along with the 
rest of the steel corporations, is so strong that it could 
have met these pay increases from current phenomenal 
profits without increasing prices, and still earned high 
profits. Instead, it announced that it was raising steel 
prices an average of $9.34 a ton, claiming this raise is 
necessary to “offset wage increases.” | 

If the 9% wage rise is applied to the industry as a 
whole, the added wage bill for non-salaried workers 
would be $130,000,000. If salaried employes are in- 
cluded, the total wage increase would total $162,500,- 
000. These figures are based on the assumption that 
steel workers this year will again put in 995 million 
hours like they did last year and with the demand for 
steel the way it is now, these figures will probably be 
exceeded. 

But if the general $9.34 a ton price rise is applied 
on the basis of last year’s production of 20,242,000 tons 
of finished steel, the total price increase will amount to 
$588,953,781, or 3.6 times the wage increase. These 
figures are based on data supplied by the Iron & Steel 
Institute, an industry supported research organization. 

Obviously, as this price increase is passed on to the 
firms which process steel like the auto manufacturers, 
makers of household appliances, farm machinery and 
thousands of articles in which steel is used, they in turn 
will raise the price of their products; and most of them, 
like the steel companies, will add considerably more 
than the increased steel cost alone. By the time this in- 
flationary price spiral is passed on to the consuming| 
public, the wage earners, despite their wage increases, 
not only have such increases cancelled, but see their 
buying power reduced below the 1946 level. 

As we have so often pointed out, the remedy lies 
not in consumer strikes or “a little deflation” to create 
unemployment (because deflation can no more be con- 
trolled than inflation ) but in leveling very high excess 
profits taxes against the corporations, and very high in- 
come taxes against those who profit the most from in- 
flation. Only this will spur big business to lower prices 
and still make good profits. 

Unless this is done — fast — depression will be 
popping up from around that corner.. 


“BACKWARD BRITAIN”? 

An unparallelled social security program has now 
come into being in Great Britain, where the governing 
party is Labor. The program provides free medical 
care, hospitalization, dental treatment, maternity care, 
baby bonuses, home nursing, unemployment and widow- 
- hood insurance, retirement and disablement benefits, 
funeral expenses and other benefits. The cost to the 
individual wage-earning Briton—in the form of a 
deduction from his pay—will be $52 a year, on the 
average., No one is excluded from the plan. The cradle- 
to-the-grave social security program had been discussed 
since the appearance of the famous Beveridge report 
during the war. Now the Labor government has put 
the program into effect. 


Now is the time to ask political candidates ques- 
tions—not. after the election. He should be willing to 
tell you exactly how he stands on matters important 
_ to organized labor—and you certainly are entitled to 
'« know how he feels before you vote for him. 

: It’s the easiest thing in the world to forgive 
the sins you condemn in others, BG 


great enemy of all mankind.Wm, Green. 
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Factory 


Still | 
In Californi 

Factory employment increased in 
August in both seasonal and non- 
seasonal manufacturing industries, 
Paul Scharrenberg, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, announces. 

On the basis of preliminary 
tabulations it is estimated that 
plant employment in California 
manufacturing concerns rose by 6 
per cent to 524,700 production 
workers in August from 496,000 
in July. 

If clerical, administrative, sales, 
and other non-factory workers are 
included, total employment in man- 
ufacturing industries reached 774,- 
000 in August. This is the highest 
level since the war and compares 
with 760,200 a year ago. 

Continued gains in apparel and 
paper products brought employ- 
ment in these industries to new 
peak levels in August. 

New all-time highs also were 
reached in August in lumber and 
timber, stone, clay and glass, and 
automobile manufacturing. 

IRON & STEEL 

Employment in the iron and 
steel industry advanced to more 
than 54,000 production workers in 
August, the highest since April 
1945. 

Employment in every major in- 
dustry group in the nondurable 
goods division rose or remained 
the same between July and August. 
Primarily reflecting seasonal gains 
in fruit, vegetable and fish can- 
ning, beet sugar, and apparel, the 
number of wage earners in non- 
durable goods as a whole increased 
to 246,600 in August. This was 9 
per cent above the preceding 
month, but 7 per cent below Au- 
gust 1947. 

With the exception of shipbuild- 
ing and the nonferrous metals in- 
dustry, every major” group in the 
durable goods division gained pro- 
duction workers in August. In all 
durable goods industries combined, 
factory employment rose to 278,100 
in August, the highest August 
peacetime level on record. The cur- 
rent total in durable goods imdus- 
tries is 3 per cent above the July 
total of 270,200 and 4 per cent 
above August of last year. 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 

Paul Seharrenberg, Director of 
Industrial Relations, decllared 
that employment gains were reg- 
istered in August in both seasonal 
and nonseasonal manufacturing in- 
dustries in the San Francisco Bay 
Industrial Area. The number of 
production workers in manufactur- 
ing increased by 4 per cent to 123,- 
900 in August from 118,600 in July. 
The current level, however, is be- 
low the year-ago total of 139,100. 

Primarily reflecting the expan- 
sion in fruit and vegetable canning, 
the factory force in the nondurable 
goods division increased to 67,000 
production workers in August, 7 
per cent above the preceding 
month. The July-August seasonal 
rise in canning was not as great 
this year as heretofore reflecting a 
delayed season. As a result, em- 
ployment in nondurable goods in- 
dustries in the area is below a year 
ago. Excluding canning, however, 
employment in the group this Au- 
gust is 2 per cent above August 
1947. 

Continued gains in apparel 
brought employment in that indus- 
try to a new high in August. 

Increases in iron and steel and 
automobiles more than offset losses 
in shipbuilding so that the number 
of production workers in all dura- 
ble goods industries in the Bay 
Area advanced to 56.900 in August 
from 55,700 in July. Employment in 
the durable goods division this Au- 
gust is below the year-ago level of 
61,200. 

Employment in the- automobile 
industry reached a record total of 
approximately 5300 wage earners 
in August. The iron and Steel in- 
dustry surpassed wartime peak 
levels, rising to a total of 19,400 
production workers. 


Anti-Labor 
Lobby Speaks 


The rhost heavily finaficed lobby 
against labor—the so-called Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment has sent to each Congress- 
man the following: 

“Many believe that labor unions 
are necessary to increase the real 
wages of @€mployees. There is no 
conclusive evidence, I believe, that 
labor uniOns have increased the 
real wages of all who work—and 
there is Considerable evidence that 
the reverse is true—that labor 
unions have lowered real wages. 
But even if it could be proved that 
labor unions have incréased the 
real wages of organized workers, 
this would be no valid defense. We 
could not defend an dssociation of 
bank robbers by showing that the 
association had increased the loot.” 

Perhaps this is what convinced 
the anti-labor senators like Ball of 
Minnesota, Brooks of Illinois and 
Revercomb of West Virginia that 
unions should be punished. 


A total of 8,103 California veter- 
‘ans have taken advantage of State 
finaricial assistance in. furthering 
their education. In the Spring se- 
mester of 1948 thére were 3,729) 
high school and college students 
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Peace Attained! 


By BRADFORD V. CARTER, LPA Columnist 
It was a few weeks before Congress finally passed the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. A group of men—industrialists, union officials, and men 
with long experience in labor arbitration and public affairs—were 
mulling over what could be done to improve the troubled sea of labor- 


management relations, 

“In my opinion, the time has 
come when, instead of looking into 
the causes of conflict that we know 
and hear so much about,” proposed 
Chairman Clinton Golden, veteran 
of many years of labor activity, 
“we ought to try to discover how 
much peace there is and what 
makes peace.” 

The idea took hold, and recently 
Golden proudly presided over a 
crowded Washington press confer- 
ence at which he presented the 
first of a series of a dozen reports 
on situations in which unions and 
employers in important industries, 
located in all parts of the country, 
have lived side by side without sui- 
cidal battles. 

A CAREFUL STUDY 

Two members of the staff of the 

Institute of Industrial Relations at 


, the University of California made 


the first report, after more than 
a year of intensive study backed 
up by long experience with West 
Coast labor matters. 

They came up with a frank, 
unvarnished and exceedingly read- 
able report on Crown-Zellerbach 
Corporation— dominant company 
in the Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
industry 

“Remarkable” is the word used 
in the study, published by the Na- 
tional Planning Association in 
Washington with a grant from 
John Hay Whitney, for the kind 
of peace that has marked union- 
management relations m the in- 
dustry. But the many things that 
go to make up this relationship 
offer “no cure-all,” the study 
warns, 

Any union member who’s lived 
through a hard-fought strike, who 
is troubled about how federal and 
state restrictions make bargaining 
harder, who wants to show man- 
agement or union officials who are 
inexperienced the most painless 
way to deal with each other, will 
want to read this study. Mean- 
while, here are a few of the many 
things that contributed to peace 
at Crown-Zellerbach. You may 
find them helpful. 

Industrywide bargaining has, in 
this case, helped. 

Management has been willing to 
accept unionism without reserva- 
tions. It believes in the. prniciples 
and practices of true collective 
bargaining. 
INDUSTRY-CONSCIOUS 

The unions fully accept private 
ownership and operation of the in- 
dustry. They are industry-con- 
scious rather than craft or class 
conscious. (But the craft problem 
has caused uneasiness since pass- 
age of the T-H law, which encour- 
ages craft bargaining instead of 
industry-wide bargaining for all 
workers.) 

There’s full consultation between 
unions and management and fore- 
men on many problems; and the 
line organization of mahagement 
and unions running from the top 
down to the foremen and stewards 
is used often’and effectively. 

Employees have ‘been chosen 
partly on their ability to “get 
along” with the job and fellow 
workers. 

Paternalism has been shunned. 

The words “we have a rule” 
have been abandoned if favor of 
a “flexible” approach to bargain- 


The contract has been adminis- 
tered through ati effective griev- 
ance machiitery. 

It is gradvally dawning upon 
some inteleéts that there can be 
éndinic ethhinals. i 


ie 
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Unions Slated 
For Destruction, 
Truman States 


' Detroti (LPA)—Speaking before 
a Labor Day crowd of about 125,- 
000 trade union members and their 

families in Cadillac Square, De- 
troit, President Truman warned 
that if the men and women of or- 
ganized labor don’t go to the polls 
this fall the union movement will 
be destroyed. 


Labor 


‘Little Depression 


'AGood Thing’ Says 
ons 3 7 
orporation S y.P The reactionary Republicans who 
fastened the Taft-Hartley law on 


New York (LPA)—The 1948] the nation, and who rejected his 
award for the most poetic way of | program of inflation controls and 
leading up to the fact that some| housing legislation “know they 
businessmen see a depression as| can’t count on your votes,” the 
the only solution to our inflation-| President said. “Their only hope 
ary headaches goes to Vice-Presi-|js that you won’t vote at all.” 
dent Paul M. Millians of Commer- | Then Truman expressed his confi- 
cial Credit Corporation. Here, in|qence that American labor will 
all its unadorned beauty, is his | turn out and vote against the Taft- 
view: Hartleyites this fall “and win this 

“As surely then as the sun sets | crusade for the right.” 
and rivers flow to the sea a de-| The Democratic standard bear- 
pression 1s coming. er’s first formal campaign speech 

“And may I suggest that it|was a fighting one. He said that 

- not} “a strong and free labor movement 


...and there are no elements in preserving our form-of govern- 
the economy right now to cause | ment. _A free and strong labor 
us to think of a severe depression.| movement is our best bulwark 
“But too much prosperity in bus- | against Communism.” 
iness is a form of disintegration; But, he warned, “to remain freé 
with business good and profits ab- | and strong you must have a friend- 
normally high all business has|jy administration and a friendly 
tended to acquire habits of extrav- Congress.” 
agance and sloppy inefficiencies,| Then the President cited the de- 
customer good will that years and | pression-ridden, anti-labor record 
money bought at a high price has| of pre-New Deal Republican ad- 
been ruthlessly destroyed. ministrations. In listing the New 
“Yes! A little depression and the | Deal’s benefits to the workers he 
white heat of normal competition | pointed out: “The gains of labor 
might be a good thing for busi- 
ness.” 


were not accomplished at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the population. 
Labor’s gains contributed to the 
nation’s general prosperity.” 


Same Family 

In the last two Congressional 
sessions Senator Cain of Washing- 
ton, anti-labor Republican was the 
chief spokesman for the Real Es- 


tate lobby. Cain can be credited 
with a victory in preventing vet- 


The sharpest part of Truman’s 
address was his attack upon the 
80th Congress. “That Congress,” 
he said, “promptly fell into the 
familiar Republican pattern of aid 
for big business and attack on la- 
bor. The Republicans promptly 
voted themselves a cut in taxes 
and voted you a cut in freedom.” 

Union men have voiced the opin- 
ion, the President explained, that 


erans housing legislation, slum |yabor is just beginning to feel the 
housing legislation, rural housing effects of the Taft-Hartley law. 
legislation, low-cost housing legis- “And,” he predicted, “you and I 
lation and low-rental housing leg-| know the Taft-Hartley law is only 
istation: from. passing. a foretaste of what you will get if 
Many a citizen and many a vet-|the Republican reaction is allowed 
eran will spend an extra two yearsS|to continue to grow.” 
in barracks and huts because of| He said that important Republi- 
Cain’s activities. can newspapers have revealed that 
After studying Cain’s voting rec-|the GOP has already begun con- 
ord we had an urge to read the| sidering “further and 
Bible—Genesis Chapter 4, Verse 8: | measures against labor.” 
“And it came to pass, when they| The Democratic chief executive 
were in the field, that Cain roS€/ said that he feared too that a 
up against Abel his brother and| Republican administration would 
sléw him.” Verse 9: “and God said|mean another depression within 
unto Cain where is Abél 
brother, and he said, I know not; 
AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 


stronger 


thy|the very near future, a depres- 
sion in which “I would fear not 
only for the wages and living 
standards of the American work- 
ing man, but even for our demo- 
cratic institutions.” 
i Truman told the crowd that the 
In London 150 \drivers ‘and ware- reactionary of today is “a shrewd 
housemen went on strike because man with a caléulating machirie 
a fellow worker was fired for dip-| where His heatt ouglit to be. He 
ping a. tiny médicine bottle into a has lea¥ned a great deal about how 
gas tank to get fuel for his cig-|t¢ 9 get his way by observing dema- 
arette lighter. 


Then They Organize 


In Tokyo union) gogaes and reactionaries in other 


with @ non-union actor whose part) able allies in the press and radio.” 
involved His ascent to heaven in He attacked those “Americans 
the third act. During a matinee|jn dining cars and country clubs 
performance the stagehands hauled | and fashionable resorts who re- 
him halfway between the floor of| peat like parrots the phrase ‘La- 
the stage and the top curtain, fixed | por must be kept in its place.’ It 
the pulley and left him dangling|is time that all Americans realize 
while they went to find the boss that the place of labor is side by 
to negotiate. In Lima, Peru, union | side with the businessman and the 
butchers refused to work with a/| farmer, and not one degree low- 
man who was handing out propa-'er,” the President said. 
ganda for the Vegetarian Society. oe a 
In Egypt, organized ‘beggars dé-| There was a young man from 
Manded ‘a devalued currency, and Moline ~ 
in Marseilles, France, longshore-| Who helped Taft-Hartley get in 
‘men refused to unolad a cargo of|He did this you'll note 
‘rotted furs until the shipowner| By failing to-vote — 
sprayed the hold with 'perfume. ‘Now look at the pickle he’s hm 


t 


might be a good thing 
too severe a depression of course | constitutes a tremendous force for 


Stagehands objected to working | eoqtries, and now he has many | 
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ritain 


Face Basic De isions 
By GORDON SCHAFFER 
Trade unionism in Britain is reaching the point where a number 


of fundamental decisions will have to be made. That is the fact which 
stands out with crystal clarity from the agenda of the 80th Trades 


Union Congress which met at Margate on September 6. 


During the three years of the 
Labor Government the trade union 
movement has been assuming a 
new and more important position 
within the national economy. Trade 
unionists—rank and file members 
as well as the Jeaders---have 
shown an appreciation of their 
new status. Increased production 
in the interest of all, rather than 
the mere safeguarding of the in- 
terest of a section of the workers, 
has been recognized as the first 
task of the trade unions. 

NEWS RESPONSIBILITIES 

During the criticalmoments of 
the economic crisis, the trade un- 


|ions threw their full weight on 


the side of the Government. They 
agreed to the limited scheme for 
direction of labor. They accépted 
the main principles of the Govern- 


ment’s proposals for the stabiliza- | 


tion of wages, prices and profits. 
But these new responsibilities of 


the trade union movement have} 


raised many fundamental prob- 
lems which are now coming to the 
forefront. 

The Margate Conference, for ex- 
ample, staged a full-dress discus- 
sion on unofficial strikes. The Gen- 
eral and Municipal Workers’ Un- 
ion, which, like the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, embraces 
employees in scores of different 
trades, asked the conference to 
affirm that disloyal activities of 
small factions of the movement 
undermine trade union solidarity 
and responsibility and threaten the 
success of the nation’s effort to 
surmount the economic Crisis. 
FORCED ARBITRATION? 

The organized movement has 
never been in any doubts as to its 
opposition to unofficial strikes and 
has always stood behind the elect- 
ed officials in assérting their au- 
thority, but today the question 
links up with another problem 
which looms large on the agenda. 

That is the continuance of the 
compulsory arbitration order first 
introduced during the war. Under 
this provision disputes must be re- 
ferred to the Ministry of Labor for 
settlement and strikes and lock- 
outs are illegal unless the Ministry 
fails to refer a dispute to arbitra- 
tion within 21 days. But with the 
acceptance of a wage stabilization 
policy many unions feel that they 
can no longer rely on securing a 


square deal. The National Union | 


of Vehicle Builders, which is one 
of the unions calling for an end 


‘to compulsory arbitration, recently 


called an official strike (which was 
illegal, though no action was 
taken) rather than go to arbitra- 
tion,—and was badly beaten, The 
Congress, however, has to face 
the dilemma that if it demands 
and end to arbitration, it is still 
tied by the decision of a majority 
of the trade union executives to 
support wage stabilization. 

It is therefore not surprising 
that questions of wage, prices and 
profits assume the largest place in 
the Congress agenda. Delegates 
come to the conference well aware 
that official figures show a cost 
of living increase of ten per cent 
during the last year, a _ figure 
which will certainly rise still fur- 
ther if the Government carries 
out its policy of limiting the 
amount of Exchequer subsidies on 
the cost of a number of basic food- 
stuffs. The Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, which has a wage 
claim pending, will ask Congress 
to demand legislation to restrict 
profits and control prices. This 
demand is backed by other unions 
ranging from the musicians to the 
plumbers. 

MORE DRASTIC CHANGES 

It is plain, however, that in a 
number of unions the feeling is 
growing that mere attempts to 
limit wages, prices and profits will 
not be sufficient to meet the situa- 
tion and so there will come at the 
conference a demand for much 
more drastic economic changes. 
The union enrolling the super- 


‘WE GOTTA 
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visors and executives has put down 
a resolution calling for a target 
for each industry and a co-ordin- 
ating wages policy, while the Na- 
tional Union of Public Employees 
(enrolling the officials and workers 
of the municipalities) while ack- 
nowledging “with grateful thanks 
the assistance given by the Amer- 
ican people through the Marshall 
Plan,” when the General Council 
to work out a crisis program to 
embrace the nationalization of 
more industries and a reallocation 
of manpower between essential 
and non-essential undertakings. 
All these plans for reorganiza- 
tion bring with them the inevit- 
ability of a new relationship be- 
tween the wages paid in various 
industries. Already, the overall 
manpower shortaége has resulted 
in greatly improved conditions for 
miners, foundry workers and 
others engaged in the vital sec- 
tions of the national economy, but 
the changes have been haphazard 
rather than planned. The key 
question of the relationship be- 
tween the town and the country- 
side has still not been adequately 
considered. And so the farm work- 
ers union comes forward at this 
Congress with a blunt demand for 
equal wages with those paid im 
the towns together with amenities 
in the villages—electricity, trans- 


port and so on—comparable a, 


4 
‘ 


those of the towns. 
NATIONALIZED INDUSTRY 
Finally, comes the discussion on 
the place of the organized workers 
in the running of the nationalized 
industries. This was a_ subject 
which dominated the Labor Party 
Conference, but the T.U.C. discus- 
sion is likely to carry the contro- 
versy a Stage further. The main 
point of division is between the 
mine-workers’ view that efforts 
Should be made to secure a selec- 
tion of persons of proved ability 
and a sound technical knowledge 
of the industry and that of the 
Union of Post Office Workers who 
are pressing their plan for an 
equal representation of the union 
in the actual running of their 


‘State-owned industry. In the back- 


ground is a demand which is 
strongly pressed by many unions 
for a much more effective use of 
various forms of joint consultative 
machinery in which the workers 
are taking an active part. 


Go Buy Me a 
Tent, Beulah 


The multi-million dollar housing 
lobby (which really should be catled 
the “slum-trailer camp-and-quon- 
set hut-lobby”) waited until after 
it had succeeded in killing any na- 
tional housing program in thé 80th 
Congress before it announced who 
its émemies are. Of course before 
every Congresional committee its 
representatives proclaimed that 
they fought the housing program 
on behalf of the Anaerican people. 
But when it killed the housing bill 
in the special session of Congress 
the lobby was so gleeful that it 
sent out a spécial trade letter 
boasting that its oppohents were: 
“The President of the United States, 
practically every veterans’ Organi+ 
zation, every labor union, the 
Catholic Church, the Protestant 
Church, social welfare groups, the 
mayors of the nation.” It was a 
close cali for Sen. Robert Taft, one 
of the authors of the Taft-Elien- 
der-Wagner housing bill which Was 
backed by all the groups listed by 


i the lobby. But Taft reversed hith- 


self, opposed his own bill in the 
special session and helped make 
the country safe for rent gougers 
and building profiteers. 


Chilé is planning to produce cop- 


per salts, having a plentiful supply 
of the necessary raw material. 
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The Truth 
From Michigan 


At a recent House-Senate labor 
sub-committee hearing in Dayton, 
Ohio, Representative Clare Hoff- 
man, anti-labor Republican from 
Michigan said: 

“We passed the Taft-Hartley law 
at the 
industry.” 
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Appliances 


Guaranteed, Quick Repairs 
On All Makes 


PHONE 5574 
652 E. ALISAL STKEET 


Telephone 5506 


Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


JEWELERS 


Leading Jewelers Since 1919 
“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


Guaranteed Repairs 
on all makes of Radios, 
Appliances - Refrigerators 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Complete Selection of 
Phonograph Records 
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Service Dept., 207 Salinas St. 
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insistence of business and | iowa 
by present activities of the U. S. 


| government in importing 5000 such 


“Imported Workers | Twin Dangers: 


Lower Farm Wages 


Washingto (LPA)—The National 
Farm Labor Union (AFL) last 
week tangled with a Mexican 
cabinet committee over whether 


jor not the rights of Mexican farm 


workers being brought to the U.S. 
being adequately protected 


workers into California’s Central 


Valley. 
The Mexican committee said the 


| workers were protected, and that 


the standards of U.S, laborers 
would not be undermined by the 
action. 

“We know from bitter exper- 
ience,”’ retorted NFLU President 
H. L. Mitehell, “that the Mexican 
nationals have had no. effective 


| protection from either the Mexi- 
ican or the U. S. governments. 


“Moreover, the mere announce- 
ment this spring that U S E'S ex- 
pected to bring in between 35,000 
and: 40,000 nationals was enough 
to blast the hopes of even slight 
wage increases that our people in 
California hoped to botain in order 
to meet the higher cost of living. 

“We remind the committee alsa 


_that there is no such thing as a 


‘prevailing’ wage in California 
agriculture. The finance farmers 
force the workers to take what- 
ever they are willing to offer. To 
keep this level low enough to in- 
sure fat profits, they use the im- 
portation of foreign labor as con- 
stant threat.” 


Your Vote 


Doesnt Count? ? 


Lest we forget... 
A switch of one vote in each pre- 
would have retired Ohio’s 
Senator Robert A. Taft in the 1944 
election! 

Every vote counts. Labor has the 


| balance of power to elect.a liberal 
me | Congress. The union man who fails 
fe | to vote betrays himself and betrays 


his fellow union members. 


KROUGH’S 


THRIFTY DRUGS 


Dial 3951 
633 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


RADIATOR x 
* CLEANING 


Thoro cleaning of radiators re- 
quires “Rodding” them. This 
clears clogged tubes of en- 
crusted scale, sediment. Our 
thoro, gentle workmanship in- 
sures first class results. 


= CROW. 
RADIATOR 
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ONE DAY SERVICE 


448 N.MAIN ST. TEL. 5944 
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Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods @ China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 
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Phone 8084 
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247 Main St. Salinas, Calif. 


SHOP and SAVE at 


1002 South Main St. 


Phone 7355 


PIA’S BI-RITE 


Fred Pia 


Serving You Since 1919 


Hugo Pia 


THE FINEST IN GROCERIES AND LIQUORS 
Free Delivery Service 
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Inflation, T-H, 
Says Sec. Tobin 


Washington, D. C.—The work- 
ing people of the United States 
have always believed that there is 
strength in unity, Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin told radio 
audiences over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System on the eve of Labor 
Day. 

He added that the rise of Indus- 
trial America and the rise of or- 
ganized labor as a national in- 
fluence have taken place together. 
“As a result, employment, wages, 
production. and profits are now at 
their highest levels in history,” he 
said. 

Outlining some of the activities 
in which labor has played and will 
continue to play a major role, To- 
bin spoke of the European Recov- 
ery Plan and pointed out that the 
labor movements of this country 
have led in advocating and sup- 
porting it. He quoted Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
in his Labor Day statement as 
follows: “Since the beginning of 
the European Recovery Program, 
no group in the United States has 
given it more wholehearted sup- 
port, has worked harder for it, or 
understood it better than labor 
organizations of America.” 

Secretary Tobin also discussed 
the outstanding lesson brought out 
by the history of labor-manage- 
jment relations during two wars— 

j; World Wars I and II—and in the 
aftermath of both wars. 

He said that in both of these 
conflicts, labor made _ substantial 
gains. Collective bargaining was 
enjoyed by more workers than ever 
before. Workers’ representatives 
were given important positions on 
Government boards and agencies. 
Wages were raised and working 
conditions improved. 

However, Tobin added that after 
World War I, when this lesson 
was put aside and an “open shop” 
drive was undertaken to liquidate 
union’s gains, the country wound 
up in one of the worst depressions 
in the history of the world. 

Then, he said the Nation made 
a comeback from that depression 
through a program of social re- 
form, instituted when President 
Franklin Roosevelt took office in 
193. 

Tobin listed the following as 
some of the new dangers and new 
problems which labor now faces, 
Inflationary prices, which have cut 
down the ability of all people who 
work for a living or who live on 
a small or moderate income to buy 
the necessities of life; Federal and 
State legislation, which has been 
enacted imposing serious restric- 
tions on labor’s hard-won rights; 
and laws which have been passed 
which hamper free collective bar- 
gaining. 

The Secretary also called atten- 
tion to the fact that appropria- 
tions for the U. S. Department of 
Labor have been cut to a point 
where its functions have been re- 
duced in their effectiveness and 
general public usefulness. He said 
that the Department for all of its 
35 years has administered the laws 
strictly on a basis of fairness to 
employers and to the public as well 
as to labor. 

“The Department’s past policy 
and my policy is to preserve and 
develop free collective bargaining 
and better working conditions,” 
the Secretary concluded. 


AFL Teamsters’ Affiliate 
Negotiates $5 Pay Boost 


Newark, N.J.—The AFL’s Team- 
stefs Union, Local 177, won a $5 
weekly pay increase for warehouse 
and parking lot employees of the 
L. Bamberger & Co. department 
store here. 

The agreement granting the 
wage increase, retroactive to May 
17, will run to May 13, 1950, with 
provision for reopening on May 
14, 1949, in the event of a 5 per 


»} cent cost-of-living rise as shown 


by the consumers’ price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


First UMW Pension Paid 


Washington (LPA)—United Mine 
Workers’ President John L. Lewis 
last week presented the union’s 
first pension fund check to 62- 
year-old Horace Michael Ains- 
cough, who has been a miner and 
a union man for 53 years. The 
slender, white-haired coal digger 
who went into the pits at the age 
of nine said that he spoke for all 
members of the union and their 
familiés when he uttered the 
prayer: “God bless the day that 
John L, Lewis was born.” 


GS ®. 2 
Little T-H Law Voided 
Lansing, Mich. (LPA)—The Bo- 

nine-Tripp labor law, long de 
nounced by unions, was last week 
ruled unconstitutional by the 
Michigan State Supreme Court. 
The law had given unions in that 
state endless trouble with its pro- 
visions for state-conducted strike 
yotes and arbitration in public 
utilities disputes. Hicndreds of un- 
ionists had been arrested and 
prosecuted under it. 


Chicago is repfacing gas and 
gasoline street lights in certain 
residential areas with electric 
lamps of a design which, ‘by reflec- 


So 
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HOUSING PROBLEM DOUBLED—The birth of twins to Mr. and 
Mrs, Harrison Fisher of Massachusetts doubled the family’s housing 
problem. Their home is an attic room, without bath. The father, a 
veteran, works in an aircraft plant. (Federated Picture.) 


‘Many Big Projects 
For Central Valleys 


Aiming towards completion of major features of the initial works 
of Central Valley Project in 1951, a heavy irigation and power con- 


struction program for the fiscal 
Richard L. Boke of the Burea 


ear, is outlined be Regional Director 
of Reclamation at Sacramento. In 


accordance with congressional emphasis in the appropriation bill just 
passed, Mr. Boke said the program will focus chiefly on rapid extension 


of the Friant-Kern and Delta- 
Mendota canals, work on Tracy 
pumping plant, and installation of 
additional power features at Shas- 
ta and Keswick dams. 

The Friant-Kern canal, a great 
artery that will carry San Joaquin 
River water 153 miles south from 
Friant Dam to Bakersfield, is com- 
pleted or excavated for a distance 
of 74 miles from the dam to Ka- 
weah River. About 10 miles of con- 
crete lining remains to be done on 
that stretch. A contract for an- 
other 14.5 miles of canal from 
Kaweah River to the Visalia Elec- 
tric Railroad crossing near Lind- 
say, and for construction of the St. 
Johns and Kaweah River siphons, 
recently was awarded to Ashback 
and Steénberg, contractors from 
Minneapolis. Mr. Boke said during 
this fiscal year two more con- 
tracts will be let. One will be ad- 
vertised this month for construc- 
tion of 27 miles of canal from the 
vicinity of Lindsay to the White 
River. The second job for 17 miles 
from the White River to Poso 
Creek will be let in the spring of 
1949. By next June 30, 132.5 miles 


of canal will be compelted or under | 


construction. 
DELTA-MENDOTA 

On the Delta-Mendota Canal, on 
the west side of the valley, 26.6 
miles of the eventual 120-mile ca- 
nal are under contract and about 


13 miles have been compelted. Bids | thie 


construc- ; 


have been received for 
tion of another 13-mile section, but 
work has not yet begun. Late this 
fall another contract wil be let for 
15 miles and in the late spring of 
next year a 17-mile lap will be ad- 
vertised. By June 30, 1949, 71.6 
miles will be completed or under 
contract. 

Intensive construction is under 
way on the gigantic pumping plant 
at Tracy, where pouring of the 
first concrete began last month 
looking to the erection of “the 
world’s second-largest pump.” This 
key CVP unit, designed to pump 
4600 cubic feet of Sacramento 
River water every second up-hill 
into Delta-Mendota Canal for use 
of the San Joaquin Valley’s West 
Side farms, is known as the “heart- 
beat of the Central Valley Proj- 
ect,” and carries out the. basic 
transfer of water from the north- 
ern to the southern valley. It will 
be completed at approximately the 
same time as Delta-Mendota Canal. 
SHASTA SWITCHYARD 

This fiscal year will see comple- 
tion of the Shasta power switch- 
yard and virtual completion of the 
switchyard at Keswick Dam. The 
fourth 75,000-KW generator at 
Shasta will go into operation this 
month, and the fifth and final 
generator will be installed for 
operation next February. Two of 
the three 25,000-KW generators 
will be installed at Keswick. The 
west side transmission line from 
Shasta Dam will be completed as 
far as Cottonwood, Shasta County. 
Construction will proceed on the 
east side line that eventually will 


extend from Shasta Dam to Tracy 
via Oroville and Sacramento. 

Other work to be completed or 
pushed forward on the Central 
Valley Project in the next 12 
months includes completion of in- 
stallation of the drum gates at 
Shasta Dam, which will add 800,- 
000 acre-feet capacity to the reser- 
voir, and of the 18 river control 
outlet valves at Shasta. The valves 
at Friant Dam also will be com- 
pleted. Canal distribution systems, 
the Contra Costa power substation, 
and surveys of power facilities will 
be pushed ahead. ‘ 
COAST WATER SUPPLY 

The new fiscal year will see the 
Bureau at work on its first water 
development project in the Califor- 
nia coastal area, when the $37;000,- 
000 Santa Barbara County water 
conservation ‘project gets under 
way. Congress voted $1,000,000 in 
funds and $1,600,000 in contract 
authorization to start work On a 
project that will bring domestic 
and irrigation water to this rich 
but thirsty community of homes 
and farms. The year’s schedule will 
include pre-construction and con- 
struction work on six-mile Tecolote 


| Tunnel, Cachuma Dam, and the 30- 


mile south coast conduit. 

Another new Bureau activity 
will be work on a number of pend- 
ing contracts for the building of 
irrigation. water distribution § sys- 
for districts preparing to 
purchase Central Valley Project 
water. 

This big construction program is 
made possible by the $41,358,900 
the Congress appropriated for the 
Central Valley Project for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It is the largest 
annual appropriation yet made for 


Gain Wage Increases 


Chicage.—Over 1100 members of 
the AFL’s Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Electric Railway, 
and Motor Coach Employees re- 
ceived wage increases of 11 cents 
an hour under a new contract With 
the Chicago Motor Coach Company. 

The contract, subject to union 
ratification, is retroactive to Au- 
gust 20 and provides, in addition 
to the immediate wage boost an 
increase of 2 cents an hour on De- 
cember 1. The pact also grants 
a 3-week vacation period to all 
employees with 20 years’ service. 


Food Rations Cut 
For Former Victims . 


Berlin.—Special food rations for 
former concentration camp _in- 
mates have been cancelled in the 
Anglo-American zone. The Nazi 
victims had been receiving the ex- 
tra rations to supplement their 
regular issue. Military government 
officials issuing the order said the 
victims “do not need them.” 


THE ROTTEN APPLE 


tors and prismatic globes, will keep | | 


the light from adjacent windows 
and distribute it along the street, 
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Changes Listed 


The Social Security Act amend- 
ments of 1946 made a number of 
technical changes in the old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions 
of the amendments of 1939 and in 
addition provided limited protec- 
| tion under the program for armed 
| service veterans of World War II. 
| This addition, which is called the 
Veterans Amendment, and the 
more important of the technical 
changes will be outlined briefly in 
this, the final article of this series. 

The Veterans Amendment grants 
fully insured status and an aver- 
age monthly wage of $160 to an 
honorably discharged veteran of 
World War Il who dies from non- 
service-connected causes within 
three years of the date of his dis- 
charge and within four years and 
one day of the official end of the 
war. To be covered ‘by this pro- 
vision the veteran must have 
served at least 90 days unless dis- 
charged sooner as the result of a 
disability aggravated by or an in- 
jury received in service. This pro- 
vision might easily be overlooked, 
by survivors not familiar with it, 
in any case in which, the deceased 
veteran had never been employed 
under social security. An effect of 
this amendment is to increase to 
$160, for benefit calculation pur- 
poses, the average monthly wage 
of a deceased veteran whose actual 
wage record average is lower. 


HERE ARE CHANGES 

These technical changes are be- 
ing mentioned to bring up to date 
those whose knowledge on the 
point is based on the amendments 
of 1939: 

A worker’s application for his 
own retirement benefits may be 
retroactive for the three months 
before the month in which it was 
filed. 

The primary benefit of a worker 
who previously had applied for 
benefits may be re-computed if 
wages earned after his original 
application would result in a larg- 
er primary benefit. Previously, 
this could not be done. 

On an initial application by an 
eligible retired worker, his bene- 
fit will be computed as of his first 
quarter of eligibility (age 65 and 
fully insured); as of the quarter 
in which his application is filed; 
and as of each intervening March 
31; and he will receive the highest 
benefit resulting from these calcu- 
lations. Previously, his benefit was 
fixed as of the quarter of filing 
only. 

The wife of a recently married 
primary beneficiary becomes elig- 


l 


| 
| 


| 
' 


‘ible for wife’s monthly benefits | 


after she has been married to the 
primary beneficiary for three 
years. Previously, the wife could 
never become eligible for wife’s 


| benefits unless the marriage oc-j; 


curred before 1939 or before the 
beneficiary attained age 60, unless 
there was a child of the marriage. 

A child-beneficiary of a deceased 
wage earner can be adopted by a 
step-parent, grandparent, aunt or 
uncle without terminating the 
child’s benefits. Previously, the 
child’s benefits terminated if an 
adoption was by anyone other than 
!a step-parent. An adopted child or 
a stepchild of a primary benefici- 
ary becomes eligible for child’s 
benefits after three years from the 
date of adoption or the date of 
his marraige to the child’s mother. 
Previously, the adoption or the 
marriage must have occurred be- 
fore the worker attained age 60. 
There was no change in the re- 
quirement, in the event of the 
death of a wage earner, that the 
adoption or marriage had occurred 
at least one year prior to the wage 
earner’s death. 

We hope these articles have im- 
proved your understanding of old- 
age and survivors imsurance. If 
you have any questions regarding 
your own particular cases, do not 
hesitate to discuss them with the 
social security field office in the 
Post Office Building, Oakland, or 
at your local social security office. 


Wall Street's ‘Take’ 
According to the Baltimore Sun, 
economists who have studied as- 
tronomy, sun spots and the mystic 
dimensions of the great pyramid to 
figure out capitalism’s cycles of 
depresion and _ prosperity have 
seized upon a new clue. This is 
called the “mouse crash’—a sud- 
den and regular decline of the 
world’s mouse population which 
seems to coincide with market 
crises. If scientists are seriously 
looking for the causes of depres- 
sions any unionist could tell them 
that instead of mouse crashes they 
ought to study the rats of Wall 
Street. Whenever they start buying 
$1,000,000 Long Island estates and 
a half-dozen Cadillacs at one time 
that’s fair warning that the foun- 
dations have been gnawed thru. 


Czechs Try to 


Combat Absenteeism 
Prague.—Unions are establishing 


“courts of honor” in major Czecho- | 


slovakian factories to combat ab- 
sentecism and adjust grievances. 


Composed solely of workers’ rep- |}, 
resentatives, the courts also have | 
power to try directors and foremen | 
who abuse their legal authority. | 
Although the courts may impose } 
fines on offenders, the major pur- | 
pose of the program is to educate } 
workers to a full sense of responsi- [| 
‘bility for the conduct of national- |) 


ized industries, 
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S. Tax Cut May 


Leta hit oo hy ans a el tena tl eS 


Help Bring Bust 


New York.—The recent reduction in federal income taxes, while 
stimulating the nation’s business boom, may be one of the contributing 


factors now operating to bring on 

This is the conclusion reached 

by Arthur A. Elder, consultant to 

, the AFL’s Committee on Taxation, 
in the second of a series of six 
articles by the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America on the 
general topic, “Organized Labor’s 
Stake in Tax Policy.” 

Mr. Elder declared that at a 
time when it is vitally necessary 
to maintain a progressive tax 
structure, it was economically un- 
wise to reduce federal income 
tax revenue by 15 percent, espe- 
cially when the bulk of the sav- 
_ings went to taxpayers with large 
incomes. He said: 

“Economics generally recognize 
this and point out that during the 
20s similar tax cuts led to an ac- 
cumulation of idle savings and in- 
vestment capital that was one of 
the factors that brought on the 
depression of the early ’30s. 

“What happened before is hap- 
pening again. Every move in the 
direction of shifting the tax bur- 
den to payers of excise and sales 
taxes by relieving income tax pay- 
ers is a move toward depression 
or bust. Before the recent tax re- 
duction approximately 70 per cent 
of all taxes paid—federal, state, 
and local—were taxes on income, 
based on the ability to pay. Since 
the reduction, the proportion is 
much closer to 60 per cent. Yet 
plans are ready for further cuts 
in income taxes at the federal 
level, and there is continued em- 


phasis on additional taxes on con- | 


sumers at the state and _ local 


levels.” 


Mr Elder asserted that events | 
income tax reduction | 


since the 
took effect refute the arguments 


advanced in Congress in support | 


of the measure which claimed that 
a tax cut would “increase purchas- 
ing power, encourage investment, 
and stimulate production.” 

The tax experts said: 

“1, Purchasing power has in- 
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a future bust. 


creased for some people, but prices 
have also increased. They are still 
increasing so that, for lower in- 
come groups particularly, any pos- 
ible tax saving has been more 
than wiped out. 
| “2. How about the much adver- 
tised need for new investment? It 
would be very difficult for any 
supporters of the tax cuts to prove 
|that any considerable portion of 
the $5,000,000,000 in tax savings 
has gone into needed investment. 
Statistics combine to show that 
large-scale capital expansion and 
improvement are being financed 
out of corporate reserves or 
with funds taken out of high war 
and postwar earnings. In other 
words, major capital expansion is 
now financed internally with little 
or no demand for the investment 
dollars of the man-in-the-street. 
“3. Finally, of course, against the 
argument that tax reduction would 
stimulate production, the cold, 
hard fact looms that total pro- 
duction is remaining practically 
constant without any increase 
from month to month. And it is 
also génerally known that unless 
and until there is an increase in 
the supply of basic commodities, 
such as steel, coal and oil, produc- 
tion in other fields cannot in- 
crease.” 


AFL Publication Gives 
Congress’ Voting Record 


Washington. — A publication is- 
sued recently by the AFL’s Build- 
ing and Construction Trades De- 


to come. 


The publication presents the vot- 
ing records of members of the 
United States Senate and House 
of Representatives in the 79th 
Congress and the first session of 
the 80th Congress on 14 issues of 
vital concern to labor. In a well 
organized and clearly understand- 
able style the bulletin shows 
whether the various candidates 
voted for or against labor. 


In addition to the voting records, 
the AFL publication presents a list 
of those members of the House 
| who might not have been elected 
in 1946 had there been a shift in 
votes of 5 per cent or mote. 
the 87 members listed, 59 were Re- 
| publicans and 28 Democrats. 
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partment will be of great interest|may have internal tears which re- 
to all union members in the months| sult from unattended births and 
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Kills 18,000 Yearly 


Cancer of the womb claims the 
lives of about 18,000 women each 
year, and accounts for 10 per cent 
of all cancer deaths. The disease 
usually develops between the ages 
of 25 and 55 in women who have 
had children. 


Although these figures are cor- 
rect, certain private organizations 
have blown them up in order to 
scare dollars out of worried citi- 
zens. This has led to the false be- 
lief that cancer means “doom,” yet 
the truth is that 75 per cent of 
womb cancers can be cured. 

CAN CURE EARLY 


Modern surgical, X-ray, and ra- 
dium treatment offer sure methods 
of cure if the disease is discovered 
in its early stages. How can we 
explain 18,000 deaths if doctors 
possess the “know-how” to cure 
most cases? The answer brings 
us face to face with the distressing 
need of the majority of our people 
for adequate medical care. 

For example the average farm- 
er’s wife may know that bleeding 
between menstrual periods or ex- 
cessive flowing during the period 
warrants an immediate visit to the 
doctor to rule out cancer. Yet she 
hesitates—perhaps until it is too 
late—because the doctor or hos- 
pital is too far away, and she can- 
not afford to spend ten, twenty, or 
thirty dollars (perhaps more if she 
requires a minor operation to con- 
firm the diagnosis). If she ‘hesi- 
tates with these symptoms how 
likely is she to report for an ex- 
amination every six months when 
she feels perfectly well? 
INTERNAL INJURY 

Another typical case is the wife 
of the Negro sharecropper who has 
to scrape to keep her family fed 
and clothed. She cannot possibly 
afford to see a doctor regularly 
or when symptoms develop. She 


which are known to result in 
womb cancer in many cases. 

Is it any wonder that the per- 
centage of Negro women who die 
from cancer of the womb is twice 
that for white women? And while 
most white women succumb to the 
disease from the age of 25 on, it 
attacks large numbers of Negro 
women as early as their 15th 
birthday. Unquestionably proper 
medical care can prevent most of 
these deaths. 

Working women and the wives 
of industrial and white collar 
workers, who daily pay outrageous 
prices for groceries, can also be | 
listed among the examples of wom- 


Of en who are financially unable to 


pay for examinations whether they 
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MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


Cancer of Womb | ; 


Back Home and Broke. 


© 


By Harold M. Talburt—Reprinted from the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


f T-H Act Is 


Of Prime Importance, 
Gray Tells Convention 


Predicting that the coming 
propaganda campaign directed 


two years will see an intensive 
toward freezing of wages, Rich- 


have symptoms or not. All of these|ard J. Gray, president of the AFL Building and Construction 


examples when added _ together 
represent the experience of a ma- 
jority of our people. 
PAUPER’S OATH 

While charity clinics are avail- 
able to some without funds, the 
average individual refuses to use 
them in order to avoid the dis- 
stasteful ‘means test’—the cold- 
blooded interview in which the 
family’s most intimate financial 
difficulties are seated out of the 
patient with considerable loss of 
self-respect and personal dignity. 

The solution to the problem of 
womb cancer will therefore only 
be reached when adequate medical 
care of all types is available to all 
our people. Under a national com- 
pulsory health insurance system 
most American women will be en- 
titled to regular check-ups to dis 
cover unsuspected cancer and im- 
mediate treatment once it is found. 

With better hospital legislation, 
medical facilities can be made more 
accessible to the wives of the 
farmers and sharecroppers. Under 
the insurance system present fi- 
nancial barriers to medical care 
during childbirth will-be removed. 
It is only this type of legislation 
which can end means tests, delays ; 
in visiting the doctor and needless 
cancer deaths. 


More Planes for Air 
Force, Forrestal Says 


Washington —' Arms production 
took another jump September 10 
as Defense Sec. James Forrestal 
announced that the air force would 
add planes worth $243 million to 
its production schedule. 

Unexpected conressional appro- 
priations will be used to pay for 
the new planes. Included among 
them is a bomber with six jet en- 
gines reported to have a speed in 
excess of 500 miles per hour. 

Forrestal has approved spending 
$104 million for an additional] 213 
jet fighters and long-range’ bomb- 
ers powered with conventional en- 
gines. White House approval of 
part of the expenditures is still 
awaited. 


Green Exposes GOP 
Detroit. — President 
William Green this week analyzed 
the GOP's tactics in putting up the 
supposed liberal Harold Stassen to 
reply to President Truman’s cali 
for the repeal of Taft-Hartley. 
While Stassen hints at amendments 
to i“liberaiize” the anti-labor law, 
the Republican high command is 
planning to make it even worse, | 
Green declared. The AFL chief! 
refuted Stassen’s arguments in fa- 
vor of the general principles of the 
slave labor law. 


‘Barbed wire, developed in Amer- 
ica and used for years as the 
standard cattle fence, was first 


made 75 years aga.: 


Trades Department, warned 
Masons and Plasterers Internati 


delegates to the Bricklayers, 
onal Union convention that they 


must concentrate on the defeat of Taft-Hartley-minded con- 
gressmen in the coming election. 


“There seems to be a genera! 
feeling among building tradesmen 
and building trades unions that 


they are not seriously affected by 


the Taft-Hartley Act,’ Gray said. 
“Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Hardly a day passes 
that I am not advised of a case 
under the Act which involves 
building trades unions or local 


building and construction trades | 


councils.” 

Gray said the secondary boy- 
cott provision alone has already hit 
the unions in many places and 
“can in the long run destroy our 
organization.” The political ex- 
penditures provision was cited as 


| equally harmful. 

| The Department president, who 
'is a delegate from his home Al- 
|bany local, mentioned several ex- 
|amples of the harm done by the 
| Act “in order that you may dis- 
/abuse your minds that we do not 
|have an immediate, direct, and 
| pressing interest in the repeal of 
this Act.” 

Gray analyzed the failure of the 
80th Congress to adopt over-all 
housing legislation, or to take a 
firm stand on inflation control. 

The greater part of housing be- 
ing built today, he charged, is for 
sale in the higher priced brackets. 
“Because of the stubborn support 


Chose Frank A. Lawrence, 
Head of California BTC 


Frank A. Lawrence, president of the Sacramento, Yolo and 
Colusa Building and Construction Trades Council, was elected | ed.” 


General President of the California Building and Construction | 
Trades Council at a special meeting here of the state executive | 
board, called laste Saturday to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of former-President Frank C. MacDonald. 


He will take over his new duties 
about the middle of October after 
he winds up his affairs in Sacra- 


mento. 

Well known in the Bay Area, 
Lawrence represented the Oper- 
ating Engineers here for about 12 
years. At one time a_ business 
agent for an Engineers’ local union 
in San Pedro, he went to work at 
the trade again when he moved 
to Oakland. Upon the amalgama- 
tion of all hoisting and portable 
locals in 1939, Lawrence became 
a business agent in Local 3. Hav- 
ing served as president of the 
Contra Costa County Building and 
Construction Trades Council, he 
was an old hand at it when elected 
for three terms as head of the 
Sacramento Council a few years 
later, 

In the state capital, he continued 
on as a member of the Executive 
Board of Local 3. Aside from his 
union duties, hé won the respect 
of the community in his capacity 
as Port Commissioner for the city. 

The remainder of the Board’s 
meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of problems of the Council 
and plans for expansion of both 
its membership and services, Pres- 
ident Lawrence announced that he 
would appoint a committee to 
bring back a report on this to thé 
next meeting of the Board. 

The Board members also voted 


to retain P. H. McCarthy, Jr., as} 


general counsel. a 
Present at the meeting were H. 
E. Albers, Alameda; William Rob- 


lerts, Butte; A. C. Clem, Contra 
Costa; Paul Reeves, Fresno; J. A. 
Webster, Humboldt; Clyde Vin- 
(yard, Long Beach; George R. 
Scott, Marin; L. T. Long, Monte- 
rey; Louis A. Buck, Napa; Bie: 
Lawrence, Sacramento, Yolo and 
Colusa; Louis F. Mehl, San Diego; 
Watson A. Garoni, San Francisco; 
H. L. Jones, San Joaquin; Ed 
Brady, San Mateo; R. C. Wokura, 
Santa Barbara; Henry C. Nolte, 
Nevada, Placer and El Dorado; C. 
A. Kingsbury, Yuba, Sutter; S. J. 
Donohue, secretary -treasurer of 
the Board. 


Report Mid-Summer 
Employment Spurt 


Washington. — Because of ex- 
panding operations in some indus- 
tries, the average hiring rate for 
all manufacturing lines reached a 
high for the year in June, the La- 
bor Dept. announced. 

The hiring rate per 1000 em- 
ployees rose from 41 in May to 55 
in June. The June figure of 55 
was considerably lower than the 
wartime peak of 84 reached in 
June 1943. Layoffs in a few indus- 
tries were explained by material 
shortages. 


The consumer price index in 
‘the month ending July 15 reached 
a new high of 173.7% of the 
1935-39 average. 


RICHARD J. GRAY 
which a small group of men in the 
House of Representatives gavg to 
the real estate lobby,” he went on, 
“the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Gen- 
eral Housing Bill, which labor sup- 


ported so long and so actively, was 
laid by, and a substitute bill pass- 


The former bill, Gray claimed, 
would have stimulated construc- 
tion of large-scale, low-rental 
housing projects and furnished 
government aid to the “millions 
now living in slums who cannot 
provide themselves with decent 
housing in the present-day mar- 
ket.” 

OUT OF MARKET 

Because material dealers and 
speculative home builders are rap- 
idly pricing themselves out of the 
market, the building trades will 
suffer through curtailment of em- 
ployment, Gray pointed out. Sig- 
nificantly enough, he added, the 
number of housing starts declined 
in June and July, contrary to the 
normal seasonal trend. 

With “hardly a dent made” in 
the need for housing, Gray said 
that in July close to 2,220,000 build- 
ing tradesmen were at work with 
the. number to be increased by 
September. 

Gray quoted a statement by an 
employer agency to the effect that 
labor costs on construction are go- 
ing down as much as 3% per cent 
even though wages have gone up. 
It was estimated that labor pro- 
ductivity had increased as much 
as seven per cent in the last few 
months. 

In the future, Gray advised the 
unions to work for inflation con- 
trols, broad housing legislation, re- 
storation of the Department of La- 
bor to its former standing, and 
with the repeal of Taft-Hartley, 
to “develop again free collective 
bargaining and constructive labor 
management cooperation.” 


People who know nothing about 
a problem can* give you an an- 
swer without waiting to think. 


LOCAL 890 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The Voluntary Plan contains other advantages over the State Plan, 


but those listed above are the most important. 


each employee to be insured under 


State law requires 
either the State Plan or under an 


approved Voluntary Plan. Each employee insured under the Voluntary 
Plan will always receive at least the same weekly rate and maximum 
amount of benefits which he would have received from the State 
disability fund. An employee insured under a Voluntary Plan has 
the same right of appeal to the State under a disputed claim as if 


insured with the State. Cost is the 
OTHER IMPORTANT 
PROVISIONS OF BOTH PLANS 

Occupational Injuries — Benefits 
are not paid for any period of dis- 
ability due to occupational injury, 
unless benefits paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance are less 
than State benefits, in which event 
a benefit will be paid equal to the 
difference. 

Pregnancy—No benefit shall be 
paid for any disability caused by 
or arising in connection with preg- 
nancy, up to the termination of 
such pregnancy and for a period of 
five weeks thereafter. x 

Benefits After Termination o 
Employment—After termination of 
employment an employee will be 
automatically insured by the State 
Plan. Lay-off or leave of absence 
without pay for a period of two 
weeks or more is considered ter- 
mination of employment. 

Enrollment lists for the Volun- 
tary Plan will be circulated for 
your signature, 

Employees who do not elect this 
Voluntary Plan will continue to be 
insured under the State Plan. An 
employee may withdraw from the 
Voluntary Plan and become in- 
sured under the State Plan at the 
start of any calendar quarter of 
a year. New employees hired after 
the Voluntary Plan is in effect will | 
be eligible to join the plan at the | 


time of employment. 
* a * 


Attention All Members: The bat- 
tle of the shed workers, seeking 
American Federation of Labor rep- 
resentation, shall be decided by an 
election to be conducted by the 
U.S. Government September 27 
through October 1. It is important 
particularly to the produce drivers 
that the shed workers be given full 
and complete support in this all- 
important election. In dealing with | 
certain types of people, particu- 
larly the strangers from Philadel- 
phia, it takes a great deal of ex- 
planation so that the individual 
shed worker may be kept in- 
formed. 

The present officers of Local 912, 
AFL, namely Holman Day and 
Ethel Alcorn, and all their exec- 
utive board and a great majority 
of the shed workers are satisfied 
to affiliate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which is a move 
in the right direction. However, 
the strangers from Philadelphia 
are still passing lies in order to 
confuse the entire election. They 
tell the workers that they are in 
negotiations with the employer, 
when the truth is known that the 
employers are terminating the con- 
tract as of October 1 so that they 
may be in a position, if the major- 
ity of the votes in this election 
are “No,” not to have to sit down 
with a certified bargaining agent, 
because the FTA-CIO headed by 
the notorious Donald Henderson 
is a non-complying union and has 


no place on the ballot. 
= & & 


Local 912, AFL, has complied , 


with the necessary requirements 
of the National Labor Relations 
Act, such as signing of non-Com- 
munist affidavits and other forms 
necessary in order to use the 
Board’s services. Under the laws 
of this nation, no employer is sub- 
ject under the law to bargain with 
a non-complying union; even in 
the instance of the Longshoremen 
in San Francisco where there is no 
jurisdictional dispute because Mr. 
Harry Bridges refused to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. The same 
could be true in this area regard- 
ing the shed workers where all 
conditions they may enjoy through 
a collective bargaining agreement 
would go out the door because the 
employer decides he will not bar- 
gain with a non-complying union. 
The hand of destruction is certain- 
ly clear to all of us who are in- 
directly involved. The strangers 
from Philadelphia thrive on dis- 
ruption and insecurity and know 
that dissatisfied people are easy 
meat for the strangers from Phila- 
delphia in pitting worker against 
worker. 
7 s 

ATTENTION: Your Union has 
gone on record to assist in every 
way possible Local 912, AFL, a sis- 
ter Local of yours, in this all out 
struggle. You are charged with 
the responsibility where you come 
in contact with the shed worker 
who is uncertain what he should 
do, to assist him in the right di- | 
rection. The truth will win out. 
Those who deal in truth will be 
the victors. 


* * 


If you are not already a regis- 
tered voter, register now before it 


* 


same under each plan. 


is too late. The dead-line for reg- 

istration is September 2. You must 

be registered on or before Septem- 

ber 2 in order to be able to cast 

your vote in the November elec- 

tion. : 
% * 

Your Union will distribute very 
shortly a thousand automobile 
stickers advising a YES vote on 
Proposition No. 13. As soon as they 
arrive in this office we will ask 
all of our members to stick one on 
their car window. This is in line’ 
with ‘the fight to reapportion the 
State Senate. We must make use 
of our votes in 1948 in order that 
we may receive fair treatment in 
the State Legislature in Sacra-. 
mento. 


# 


* *& # 


BE SURE TO VOTE IN THE 
COMING NOVEMBER ELEC- 
TION. You will not be able to 
cast your vote if you are not a 
registered voter. REGISTER NOW 
—TODAY. 

PATRONIZE ONLY UNION 
SERVICES. 

BUY ONLY UNION MADE 
GOODS. 


AFL's Auto Workers 
Win New Contract 


Cincinnati.—Local Union 868, af?» 


filiated with the AFL’s United Au- 
tomobile Workers, reported the 
signing of a new contract with the 
Ohio National Company. Among 
the many gains won by the union 
were wage increases ranging from 
a minimum of 10 cents to a high 
of 25 cents an hour. Six paid holi- 
days are also a part of the agree- 
ment. A union shop has been in- 
cluded, contingent upon the out- 
come of a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board referendum. 


A little bit of authority some- 
times makes’an ordinary man grow 
smaller and meaner. 


NATURALIZER SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


ROBLEE and ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES 


FOR MEN 


BUSTER BROWN and 
LITTLE YANKEE 


SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


Reriasre 


Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 


Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


“ORDWAY | 
PHARMACY 


$98 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 
MONTEREY 


CALIFORNIA 


Exquisite Jewelry 


_ CARMEL 


Building Material 
General Contracting 


Phone Carmel 154 
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